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Figure   1.     The  Deposition   prom  the  Cross 
Tapestry,    Brussels,    About    1500 
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THE  NEW  TAPESTRIES 

Foremost  among-  single  objects  acquired  during  the  year  is  a 
superb  tapestry  of  "The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  purchased  from 
general  Museum  funds  and  generous  subscriptions  from  the  following 
friends  of  the  Museum :  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Berwind,  Mr.  Morris  R. 
Bockius,  Mrs.  William  T.  Carter,  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wolcott  Henry,  Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Mcllhenny,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patter- 
son, Mr.  James  F.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Roland  L.  Taylor,  Mr.  John  T.  Wind- 
rim,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Wright.  It  represents  the  early 
phase  of  the  northern  Renaissance.  Woven  in  Brussels  about  1510, 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  series  of  the  Passion  woven  for  Pietro  Sod- 
erini,  chief  of  the  Florentine  republic  from  1502-1512,  which  is  now 
in  private  possession  in  Paris.  It  is  admirably  supplemented  by  the 
acquisition  of  another  valuable  and  interesting  Gothic  tapestry,  the 
gift  of  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  an  allegorical  figure  of  Hope,  of  about 
1470. 

With  the  later  set  of  four  "The  Story  of  Jacob,"  of  about  1650, 
in  the  Bloomfield  Moore  collection,  the  Museum  now  has  an  admirable 
representation  of  tapestry  weaving  in  Flanders  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 


GOTHIC    TAPESTRIES 

'T^HE  apogee  of  the  Gothic  period  was  reached  by  the  middle  of  the 
•^  fifteenth  century  in  the  magnificent  architecture  which  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  artists  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  But  although  the  time  for  sending  cathedral  spires  soaring 
heavenward  for  the  glorification  of  God  was  not  yet  over,  the  fervid 
enthusiasm  of  a  purely  religious  age  had  somewhat  spent  itself  and 
other  arts  took  their  place  beside  the  mighty  building  projects. 

Now  came  the  decorative  arts  of  painting,  tapestry  weaving, 
glass  making  and  furniture  to  revive  the  flagging  spirit  of  a  period 
unique  for  its  inexhaustible  energy  and  singleness  of  purpose.  With 
the  passing  of  the  artistic  restrictions  imposed  by  an  austerely 
religious  age,  individualism  began  to  make  itself  felt  by  means  of  a 
naturalism  born  of  a  new  interest  in  life  and  the  things  of  the  world. 
The  decline  of  the  craft  guilds  gave  opportunity  for  a  rising  mer- 
chant class  with  ample  fortunes.  These,  together  with  the  nobles, 
patronized  the  arts,  and  by  doing  so  they  gained  an  increased  sophis- 
tication in  their  mode  of  living.     Many  powerful  ecclesiastics  vied 
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with  each  other  for  the  decoration  of  their  vast  churches  hitherto 
somewhat  bare.     With  such  encouragement  the  arts  flourished. 

Tapestries  made  during  the  period  from  1375  until  1515  are  the 
greatest  achievement  of  tapestry  weaving,  because  the  requisites  of 
design  are  more  adequately  met  within  these  years  than  in  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  the  craft. 

The  earliest  tapestries  held  closely  to  the  architectural  tradition, 
as  the  "King  Arthur"  fragment  now  in  America  so  clearly  demon- 
strates. A  series  of  Gothic  canopies  each  give  shelter  to  a  single 
figure  archaically  drawn ;  their  structure  and  ornament  have  been 
faithfully  transcribed  from  existing  types  of  building.  Then  an 
increasing  love  of  natural  forms  led  the  way  for  the  verdure  pieces, 
allegorical  and  romantic  themes  furnishing  a  slight  subject  for  tapes- 
tries entirely  sprinkled  over  with  sprightly  growing  plants ;  now  and 
then  active  dogs,  strange  beasts  or  an  occasional  human  figure  claimed 
a  space. 

Until  about  1450  no  precise  demarcation  existed  between  French 
and  Flemish  workmanship.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Flemings 
dominated  sculpture,  painting  and  cartoon  making,  yet  they  worked 
in  France,  under  French  patronage,  on  earlier  traditions.  Their 
sarthy,  energetic  natures  were  somewhat  tempered  by  the  greater 
sensitiveness  and  fastidious  taste  of  the  French.  However,  as  the 
religious  formulas  relaxed  which  had  heretofore  checked  their  free- 
dom of  expression,  the  Flemish  compositions  seethed  with  interest, 
human  figures  failing  to  achieve  first  importance  among  the  great 
mass  of  rich  fabrics,  jewels,  architecture,  flowers  and  animals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  withstood  this  realism  and  carried  on  the 
earlier  tradition  of  design. 

Brussels  became  the  chief  centre  of  tapestry  weaving  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
weavers  going  to  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  England;  Tournai,  Lille 
and  Valenciennes  shared  in  part  its  glory. 

The  tapestry,'  (Figure  1)  lately  acquired  by  the  Museum,  belongs 
to  this  golden  age  of  tapestry  making  and  easily  takes  its  place  as  the 
outstanding  single  purchase  in  any  of  the  Museum's  collections.  It  is 
an  acquisition  of  first  importance.  The  subject  of  the  tapestry  is  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  although  in  its  narrowest  sense  the  episode 
pictured  here  is  more  properly  known  as  the  Pieta.  The  scene  fol- 
lows the  removal  of  the  dead  Christ  from  the  cross  and  precedes  the 
Entombment.  In  early  times  the  last  events  in  the  life  of  Christ 
were  narrated  in  seven  scenes,  beginning  with  the  Entrance  into 
Jerusalem  and  ending  with  the  Entombment.  Fourteen  scenes  have 
since  come  to  be  shown,  of  which  the  Deposition  is  the  thirteenth. 
The  set  of  Passion  tapestries  attributed  to  Jean  de  Rome  includes 
eight  scenes ;  in  this  case  the  Deposition  is  the  seventh  episode. 


^9  feet  3V2   inches  long,  9  feet  m,   inches  wide. 
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The  Pieta  is  a  subject  of  common  occurrence  in  art  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  intense  humanity — the  lamentation 
over  the  dead.  The  Virgin  in  the  Museum  tapestry,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  supports  the  dead  Christ  across  Her  knees;  His 
head  is  propped  forward  in  her  right  hand,  while  His  limbs  droop 
helplessly  downward.  Saint  John  compassionately  bends  forward 
to  support  the  shoulders,  while  at  His  feet  kneels  Mary  Magdalene, 
her  face  turned  away  and  her  hands  clasped  in  despair.  Under  the 
cross  stands  Mary  Cleophas  and  Mary  Salome  visibly  affected  by  the 
tragedy  enacted  before  them.  To  their  right  Nicodemus  is  to  be  seen, 
still  grasping  the  three  nails  which  he  so  lately  has  drawn  from  the 
hands  and  feet  of  his  Master.  The  left  foreground  is  occupied  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  holding  the  crown  of  thorns  and  bearing  the 
linen  cloth ;  his  more  usual  symbol,  however,  is  a  cup  in  allusion  to  the 
Sangreal  legend.  At  the  extreme  right,  two  women  look  on  indif- 
ferently; their  attitude  would  indicate  that  they  are  merely  bystand- 
ers, introduced  to  complete  the  composition. 

At  the  top  of  the  strongly  grained  cross,  the  taunt  of  the  execu- 
tioners is  nailed :  I.  N.  R.  I.,  signifying  lesus  Nazarenus  Rex  ludae- 
orum — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  face  of  the  Virgin  expresses  sorrow  but  it  is  a  religious  grief 
tempered  by  submission  and  undistorted  by  the  overpowering 
anguish  of  physical  suffering.  The  grief  of  the  mourners  who  press 
around  the  tragic  figure  is  profound,  yet  the  intensity  of  their 
emotion  but  serves  to  beautify  their  plain  and  rugged  faces. 

Among  the  flowering  plants  at  the  feet  of  Joseph  appear  the 
skull  and  bones,  symbolical  of  repentance.  Toward  the  right,  the 
alabaster  urn  of  Mary  Magdalene,  to  hold  "the  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  a  hundred-weight,"  stands  as  a  symbol  of  her  conversion 
and  love.  The  background  is  filled  by  a  succession  of  thinly-wooded 
hills  with  castle  towers  rising  toward  a  striated  sky. 

The  border  exhibits  the  customary  grape  and  rose  pattern  com- 
mon to  the  late  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  appearance  here 
of  marguerites  and  violets  marking  the  elaboration  of  a  more  con- 
ventional theme.  The  borders  of  tapestries  have  always  been  one  of 
the  best  means  of  denoting  their  date.  On  the  earliest  pieces  only 
the  architectural  details  give  emphasis  to  the  boundary  lines.  Next 
the  verdure  pieces  make  use  of  shrubbery  massed  at  the  outer  edges, 
although  it  is  indecisive  as  an  enframing  line.  Not  until  the  late 
fifteenth  century  pieces  do  definite  bands  appear.  The  narrow  rose 
and  grape  border  with  intertwining  foliage  makes  its  appearance,  and 
continues  with  slight  variations  until  the  second  decade  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  When  Raphael  designed  the  Acts  of  Apostle  cartoons 
for  Pope  Leo  X  in  1515,  the  Italianization  of  Flemish  design  began  in 
good  earnest.  Violating  the  earlier  principles  of  tapestry  making — 
for  his  designs  were  frankly  paintings  in  textile — the  old  crowded 
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compositions  excessively  rich  in  detail  gave  way  to  dramatic,  pictorial 
themes.  The  borders  too  were  quick  to  change  from  the  narrow, 
compact  floral  designs :  fruits,  festoons  and  arabesques  appeared,  the 
spaces  gaining  in  width  until,  toward  the  late  years  of  the  century, 
arches,  human  figures  and  landscape  in  small  panels  had  usurped 
much  of  the  importance  of  the  central  scene. 

Our  tapestry  meets  the  standards  of  the  greatest  period  of  tap- 
estry weaving  simply  and  naturally.  The  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  religious  history  is  accomplished  vividly  and 
directly,  yet  without  loss  of  the  structural  quality  in  design  so  essen- 
tial to  a  wall  covering.  As  a  woven  fabric  it  shows  an  enrichment  over 
the  entire  surface,  retaining  at  the  same  time  its  flexibility  and  flat- 
ness. The  elimination  of  the  third  dimension  which  lends  depth  to 
landscape  and  relief  to  figures  is  effected  by  the  silhouetting  of  shapes 
with  clear  strong  outlines.  Clarity  is  secured  by  the  use  of  simple 
values  of  colour  avoiding  the  subtle  gradations  of  tone  common  to 
painting,  unsuited  to  the  technique  of  the  medium.  A  feeling  of  dis- 
tance is  produced  by  a  series  of  planes ;  it  is  true  that  the  objects 
diminish  in  size,  but  the  colour  values  are  as  rich  as  those  in  the  fore- 
ground. Aerial  perspective  is  thus  overcome  and  the  whole  surface 
remains  equally  decorative,  notwithstanding  its  pictorial  interest. 

It  was  not  until  1528  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Brussels  requiring 
every  weaver  to  place  his  signature  in  the  selvage  of  his  product,  to- 
gether with  the  registered  mark  of  the  city.  Consequently  a  red  shield 
and  two  B's  appear  as  the  mark  of  Brussels  after  this  time.  The 
absence  of  signatures  on  early  tapestries  is  the  cause  of  considerable 
conjecture  in  their  attribution  to  definite  artists  and  weavers.  Yet 
by  comparing  types  of  figures,  composition  and  details  with  signed 
tapestries  and  paintings  of  its  approximate  period,  it  is  not  an 
impossible  task  in  many  instances  to  assign  an  unmarked  piece  to  a 
definite  school  and  even  to  a  particular  artist.  Although  the  Deposi- 
tion signed  "Phillipe"  in  the  Brussels  Museum  after  Perugino's  paint- 
ing in  the  Pitti  is  one  of  the  very  few  tapestries  bearing  this  master's 
signature,  many  others  are  attributed  to  him  and  not  without  good 
reason.  Similarly,  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden  is  credited  with  many 
designs,  although  no  tapestry  bearing  his  name  is  known  to  exist. 

Three  tapestries  by  an  unidentified  designer,  in  a  private  collec- 
tion in  Paris,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  Passion,  offer  in  their 
details  striking  points  of  similarity  to  our  tapestry.  Especially  in  the 
Crucifixion  (Figure  2)  the  personages  grouped  about  the  foot  of  the 
cross  are  arrayed  in  costumes  equally  rich  in  folds  and  border  design 
while  the  jewelled  head-dresses  of  the  three  Marys  is  strikingly  alike 
in  both  pieces.  The  landscape  varies  only  in  the  disposition  of  the 
details — the  drawing  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  architecture,  the  thinly 
wooded  hills  beyond  and  the  striated  sky  above  is  practically  identical. 
The  composition  in  both  is  typically  a  painter's  arrangement — that 
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symmetrical  grouping  of  a  small  number  of  figures  about  the  chief 
centre  of  interest.  In  the  physiognomies  the  difi'erence  between  the 
two  tapestries  is  more  marked:  the  expression  of  grief  in  the 
Museum's  Deposition  is  more  restrained  and  purely  religious. 
Although  this  comparison  does  not  give  a  clue  to  the  artist's  identity, 
it  does  date  our  tapestry  definitely.     The  Crucifixion  bears  the  arms 


Figure  2.     The   Crucifixion 
Tapestry,     Brussels,     About     1510 
plate    78,    "La    Tapisserie    Gothique"    by    G.    T.    DeMotte 


of  Pietro  Soderini  who  in  1502  was  made  Gonfalonier  of  Florence. 
However,  with  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Medici  in  1512  Sod- 
erini was  forced  to  abandon  his  recently  acquired  office  and  flee  to 
Rome  where  he  ended  his  days.  The  tapestry,  then,  must  have  been 
completed  before  1512.  The  strong  likenesses  between  this  tapestry 
and  the  Deposition  would  indicate  that  both  are,  if  not  by  the  same 
designer,  at  least  from  the  same  looms  within  the  same  years. 

Dr.  Jan  Six  has  identified  three  tapestries  now  in  America  as  the 
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work  of  Albert  Claesz,  through  a  series  of  paintings  by  this  artist  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Agnes  at  Naarden.  Here  again,  in  one  of  these 
depicting  the  Passion  (Figure  3),  the  costume,  physiognomies  and 
other  details  offer  an  interesting  comparison  with  our  Deposition. 
The  heavily  lidded  oblique  eyes,  prominent  nose  with  lifted  nostrils 
and  the  pointed  chin,  as  well  as  the  peasant-like  drawing  of  hands  and 


Figure  3.     The  Passion  of   Christ 

Tapestry,    Bnissels,    About    1520 

From   plate   370,    "Tapestries    of    the    Lowlands,"    by    Heinrich    Gobel 

feet,  are  alike  in  both.  The  two  crosses  are  heavily  grained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  drawing  is  primitive,  but  the  peculiar  sincerity  in  the 
bearing  of  the  figures  is  apparent.  The  second  tapestry  attributed 
to  Claesz,  "The  Creation  of  the  World,'"  repeats  the  characteristics 
of  the  details,  although  the  composition  is  more  complicated  and  the 
interest  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  the  Deposition.  In  the  figure 
of  Adam  portrayed  here,  however,  the  likeness  to  the  Christ  in  our 
tapestry  is  striking.  The  thick  hair  and  beard  curl  in  the  same  way ; 
here  is  the  same  long,  uneven  nose  and  drooping  mouth,  while  the 
whole  face  is  pervaded  by  an  identical  placid  expression,  at  once 
noticeable.  The  hands  and  feet  have  the  peasant  character  observed 
before,  broad  and  heavy-jointed.  The  drawing  of  the  rather  stumpy, 
round-leaved  plants,  is  another  detail  of  minor  importance.  Albert 
Claesz  in  the  "Life  of  Pieter  Aertsen"  by  Van  Mander  is  mentioned 
as  a  Master  in  1525,  yet  this  does  not  preclude  his  having  been  a 
Master  before  that  time. 

In  attributing  a  tapestry  to  the  hand  of  an  artist  it  must  be 


*See  plate  38,  "La  Tapisserie  Gothique,"  by  G.  T.  De  Motte. 
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remembered  that  many  unknown  designers  frankly  borrowed  figures 
from  contemporary  paintings  and  even  repeated  the  same  pose  or 
details  of  figures  many  times  without  always  taking  the  precaution 
of  adapting  such  material  to  its  new  surroundings.  Consequently 
it  is  not  difficult  to  fall  into  error  by  giving  a  cartoon  to  an  artist 
merely  because  types  common  to  his  work  appear  in  a  tapestry. 

Lacking  more  conclusive  evidence  it  does  not  seem  too  remote  a 
possibility  that  the  Museum's  Deposition  and  the  Crucifixion  pre- 
viously mentioned  are  designs  of  Albert  Claesz,  later  than  the  "Crea- 
tion" when  the  use  of  fewer  figures  and  a  more  highly  centralized 
composition  became  common.  The  types  of  figures  have  been  retained 
while  the  details  of  background  and  to  some  extent  the  costumes  have 
changed.  The  greater  restraint  of  emotion  noted  in  the  faces  of  the 
Deposition  tapestry  w^ould  place  it  as  earlier  in  date  than  the  Cruci- 
fixion, since  the  painting  tradition,  fast  gaining  ground  during  these 
years,  would  be  first  to  show  in  the  faces. 

The  Museum  is  fortunate  to  have  secured  an  example  of  this 
notable  period  of  tapestry  making,  splendid  in  colour,  of  moving  inter- 
est in  subject  and  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation. 

Another  Gothic  tapestry'  comes  as  a  gift  from  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen.  It  is  an  example  of  Tournai  weaving  and  dates  approxi- 
mately 1475.  Although  fragmentary,  the  portion  preserved  to  us  is 
of  such  engaging  interest  and  vivid  rendering  that  it  forms  a  most 
satisfying  and  complete  incident. 

The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  fleet  of  shallow, 
high-prowed  boats  along  a  white-capped  sea.  Serious  faced  youths, 
wearing  round  multi-coloured  caps  and  coats  of  rich  red  and  blue, 
crowd  the  small  vessels  as  they  sit  gazing  intently  ahead.  On  the  fur- 
ther craft,  a  long,  red  pennant  from  the  yard-arm  curls  lazily  down- 
ward amongst  the  rigging.  Above  the  crowd's  nest,  to  which  the  furled 
sail  is  attached,  a  green  and  yellow  ensign  stands  stiffly  against  a 
second  breeze,  blowing  from  another  quarter  than  that  filling  the 
pennant  below.  A  wave-crested  sea  stretches  beyond.  At  the  right, 
an  armor-clad  knight  wistfully  surveys  the  passing  scene  from  a  tur- 
retted  parapet,  bearing  on  his  right  arm  a  shield  fantastically  shaped ; 
his  gauntleted  hands  support  a  staff.  Some  distance  away,  a  second 
knight,  equally  well  armed,  scans  the  sea  from  a  more  lofty  tower. 
The  remaining  space  is  filled  by  the  architectural  details  of  a  castle, 
the  tiled  roof,  traceried  windows,  flying  buttress  and  niche  lending 
a  varied  interest.  Across  the  traceried  panels  of  the  nearer  parapet 
the  word  "Esperance"  in  Gothic  lettering,  may  be  deciphered ;  by 
this  name  the  tapestry  has  been  called  since  the  last  century.  It  may 
be  said  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  knight  on  the  nearer 
tower  typified  Hope,  and  that  originally  other  virtues  were  likewise 
portrayed  in  an  allegorical  manner.     In  the  "Creation  of  the  World" 


8  feet  5%  inches  long,  5  feet  4  inches  wide. 
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six  women  personify  the  virtues,  the  name  of  each  appearing  in  bold 
letters  upon  their  cloaks.  In  a  similar  way  the  famous  scene  of  "The 
Hunt  of  the  Unicorn"  is  symbolical  of  the  nativity  and  the  incarna- 
tion, but  outwardly  it  presents  a  series  of  hunting  scenes  upon  a 
mille-fleur  ground. 

At  the  present  time,  with  our  manifold  opportunities  for  pleasure 
and  knowledge  on  all  sides,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  many  needs 
which  tapestries  once  satisfied.  Their  rich  colours  and  pleasing  forms 
gratified  a  craving  for  beauty,  their  narrative  power  told  a  story, 
and  the  allegorical  significance  offered  a  modus  vivendi.  These  vari- 
ous ends  were  accomplished  in  a  time  of  slight  learning,  limited  travel 
and  few  pleasures. 

A  fragment  of  the  "Journey  to  India,""  formerly  in  Berlin,  and 
the  "Story  of  Brutus,"'  in  the  Saragossa  Cathedral,  are  from  the 
looms  of  Tournai  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  and  offer  points  of 
comparison  with  the  Esperance.  In  the  India  series,  the  scene  shows 
the  loading  of  vessels  at  anchor,  and  teems  with  life  and  activity. 
Crates  of  birds  and  roped  bales  are  piled  up  on  a  mille-fleur  shore 
while  from  a  tiny  boat  two  men  hoist  a  unicorn  aboard  a  larger  ves- 
sel. Camels,  ostriches  and  groups  of  figures  are  visible  on  the  decks ; 
aloft  sailors  are  busy  on  rope  ladders  and  peer  out  from  the  crow's 
nest.  Long,  pointed  banners  wave  gently  down  from  the  yard-arm, 
while  across  a  choppy  sea  on  the  opposite  shore  the  spires  of  a  town 
are  visible.  The  "Story  of  Brutus"  pictures  the  hero  at  sea,  the 
inadequate  boats  are  again  crowded  with  figures,  some  of  whom  wear 
hemlets,  the  others  round  caps.  To  the  right,  a  pitched  battle  indi- 
cates the  landing  in  England,  where  knights  in  armor  on  caparisoned 
chargers  meet  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  "Journey  to  India" 
was  executed  by  Arnold  Poissonnier  whose  other  pieces  include 
"Caesar's  Triumphs,"  the  "Story  of  Judith"  and  the  "Story  of  Hercu- 
les." Poissonnier  was  a  burgher  of  Tournai  and,  together  with  Clem- 
ent Sarrasin,  was  the  leading  tapestry  maker  of  that  city  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Esperance  is  by  the  same  artist 
as  well  as  from  the  same  looms  as  the  fragment  by  Poissonnier.  In 
both  we  have  the  naivete,  the  inconsistency  of  scale  in  drawing,  the 
same  ingenuousness  of  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  voyagers,  simi- 
lar conventions  in  the  representation  of  water  and  boats,  and  cor- 
responding details  of  costume.  Notwithstanding  the  present  incom- 
pleteness of  this  tapestry,  its  early  date,  great  beauty  of  colour  and 
arrangement  and  splendid  condition  would  recommend  it  to  a  place 
in  any  representative  collection. 

Joseph  Downs 


"See  "Tapestries  of  the  Lowlands,"  by  Heinrich   Gobel,  plate  227. 
'  Op.  cit.,  plate  225. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  THE 
"PHILADELPHIA  CHIPPENDALE" 

'T~'HE  years  just  prior  to  the  Revolution  were  marked,  in  Colonial 
■*•  decorative  art,  by  the  adoption  of  the  fashions  in  French,  Chinese, 
and  Gothic — which  in  British  art  are  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  Chippendale.  Although  he  was  not  the  pioneer  in 
their  adoption,  it  was  in  his  great  work,  "The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet 
Maker's  Director,"  first  published  in  1754,  that  all  three  received 
their  most  conspicuous  exemplification.  It  is  well  known  that  Phila- 
delphia, then  the  metropolis  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  American  adoption  of  these  phases  of  style.  How  they  were 
brought  across  the  sea  has,  however,  remained  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  old  idea  of  the  importation  from  England  of  interior  wood- 
work and  bulky  furniture,  in  any  large  quantity,  has  had  to  give  way 
before  fuller  knowledge,  and  we  now  realize  that  the  work  found  in 
Philadelphia,  differing  in  many  characteristics  from  that  of  the  old 
country,  was  made  by  craftsmen  here.  Were  these  men  newcomers 
who  brought  from  England  with  them  their  knowledge  of  the  new 
style,  embodied  partly  in  their  sketches  and  working  templates,  or 
was  it  introduced  by  other  means?  There  were,  to  be  sure,  some 
fresh  arrivals.  Between  1754  and  1775  six  upholsterers  and  a  carver 
advertised  in  Philadelphia  that  they  had  lately  come  from  London. 
But  with  the  leading  cabinet  makers,  William  Savery,  James  Gilling- 
ham,  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  and  Benjamin  Randolph,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Gillingham  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736; 
Gostelowe,  in  Passayunk,  by  1745;'  Savery  was  already  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1745  before  the  style  was  established  in  England.  Clearly 
immigration  of  workmen  cannot  have  been  primarily  responsible. 
There  must  have  been  some  other  means  of  transmission.  In  the  case 
of  architecture  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  most  important 
channel  was  through  books — the  admirable  volumes  of  engraved 
designs  which  quickly  reflect  every  change  of  fashion.  Comparison 
will  show  that  the  same  was  true  for  interiors  and  furniture. 

The  earliest  and  most  important  of  the  three  phases  of  mid- 
eighteenth  century  fashion  was  "the  French  taste,"  or  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  merely  "the  modern  taste."  It  was  the  French  of  Louis 
XV,  with  its  genial  invention  of  a  new  plaything  in  ornament — the 
rocaille  work,  in  which  the  cockle  shell  of  Louis  XIV  was  scalloped, 
hallowed  out  into  a  rim  of  shield  or  cartouche,  pierced  and  tattered. 
Leafage  was  pierced  and  swung  to  correspond,  often  unsymmetric- 
ally.  Following  Matthew  Lock's  first  fugitive  sheets,  the  earliest 
important  English  book  to  show  this  was  Abraham  Swan's     "The 

^See  the  article  on  Gostelowe  by  C.  W.  Brazer  in  Antiqiies  for  June,  1926. 
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Fr.jni    a   pliut.junipJi    by   Fianl.Iin   D.    Edmunds 
Figure    1.     The    Poivel    Ballroom,    Taken    December   6th,    1908 


From   a  photograph   by  H.  F.  Beidleman 
(C)    /.    B.   Lippincott   Company 

Figure  2.     Drawing  Room  of  the  Corbit  House,  Odessa,   Delaware 
A    Derivative    of    the    Powel    Ballroom 


British  Architect,  or  Builder's  Treasury  of  Staircases — New  and 
Curious  Chimney-pieces,  in  the  most  elegant  and  modern  taste."  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1745,  others  in  1750  and  1758,  the  last 
accompanied  by  two  more  volumes,  frequently  bound  with  it,  of 
"Designs  in  Architecture — with  a  Variety  of  Sections  of  Rooms — 
their  decorations,  viz:  Bases,  Surbases,  Architraves,  Freezes,  and 
Cornices,  properly  enriched  with  Foliages,  Frets  and  Flowers,  in  a 
New  and  Grand  Taste,"  1757.     Meanwhile    books    were    appearing 


Frnni      a      photograph      by 
Franklin    D,     Edmonds 

Figure      3.     Chimneybreast 

IN     THE     Back     Parlor    of 

THE    PowEL    House 

Taken    December   6th, 

1908 


.^</ 


which  applied  the  new  style,  with  its  playful  Chinese  and  Gothic 
variants,  to  cabinet  making  and  upholstery.  Beside  Chippendale's, 
which  reached  a  third  edition  in  1759-1762,  there  were  those  of  Man- 
waring,  of  Thomas  Johnson,  1758-1761,  of  Ince  and  Mayhew  1759- 
1761,"  and  of  the  Society  of  Upholsterers,  1760,  in  which  all  co-oper- 
ated. 

It  has  been  doubted  that  books  of  this  sort  were  imported  to 
America  in  any  numbers  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
both  in  the  work  itself  as  we  shall  see,  and  in  library  catalogues  of 
the  time.  Not  to  mention  examples  elsewhere,  the  1770  catalogue  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  lists  Swan's  "Designs  in  Archi- 
tecture" and  Ware's  "Complete  Body  of  Architecture,"  which  showed 
rocaille  ceilings.  The  influence  of  these  books  in  Philadelphia  is 
clearly  evident  between  1760  and  1775,  in  interiors  and  furnishings. 


^The  date  of  this  publication,  hitherto  not  exactly  known,  has  recently  been 
established  by  Miss  Edna  Donnell,  who  has  courteously  supplied  several  items 
in  these  ai'ticles. 
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I.     INTERIOR   FINISH 

The  most  fashionable  houses  erected  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
fifteen  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  included  Mount  Pleasant,  1761 ; 
the  Stamper  or  Blackwell  house  in  Pine  Street,  the  Samuel  Powel 
house  in  South  Third  Street,  1768,  and  Lansdowne,  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Penn,  about  1773.  Of  these  only  Mount  Pleasant  stands 
intact,  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  public  under  the  custody  of  the 
Museum.  Lansdov^ne,  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  was  gutted  by  fire 
in  1854  and  its  interior  treatment  is  unknown  to  us.  The  Stamper 
house  was  despoiled  some  years  ago,  but  not  before  several  photo- 
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Phutograiih    by    Philip    B.    Wallace 
Figure   4.     Detail   of   the    Base   of   the   Powel    Ballhcom 


Figure    5.     Fret    from    Swan's    "Designs 

IN   Architecture,"    1757 

The   Original   of   the   One   in   the   Base   of 

the   Powel    Ballroom 


graphs  were  taken  of  the  rooms.  The  interior  finish  of  the  Powel 
house  has  been  gradually  removed  in  the  last  few  years.  That  of  the 
back  parlor  now  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  that  of  sev- 
eral other  rooms,  including  the  great  ballroom,  with  its  delicate 
rocaille  ceiling,  has  come  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  through  the 
generosity  of  George  D.  Widener.  A  length  of  cornice  is  the  gift  of 
H.  Louis  Duhring. 

In  all  three  of  these  houses  that  we  know  the  inspiration  came 
from  the  works  of  Swan.' 

This  may  be  made  most  convincingly  evident  in  the  Powell 
house.  The  ballroom,  in  which  Washington,  a  familiar  of  the  house- 
hold, frequently  danced,  has  passed  through  vicissitudes  which  pre- 
vented it  from  being  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  popular  works,  and 
thus  has  not  been  known  as  its  great  importance  deserves.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  H.  Louis  Duhring  and  Franklin  D.  Edmonds,  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  an  early  photograph  (Figure  1).  This  makes 
clear  that  the  surbase,  applied  panel  mouldings,  overmantel  and  over- 
doors  were  removed  in  Victorian  days  to  leave  a  smooth  surface  for 
wall-paper.  The  marks  still  clearly  visible  establish  their  exact  size 
and  outlines.  For  the  reconstruction  of  their  profiles  we  are  for- 
tunate in  knowing  a  room,  still  existing,  which  was  designed  on  the 
model  of  the  Powel  rooms.  This  is  the  great  drawing  room  of  the 
Corbit  house  at  Odessa,  Delaware  (Figure  2),  of  which  the  wood- 
work, as  we  know  from  existing  bills,  was  executed  in  1772  to  1774. 

'A  set  has  been  kindly  loaned  to  the  Museum  by  A.  Lawrence  Kocher. 
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The  scheme  of  a  wide  chimney-breast  with  panels  flanking  the  over- 
mantel (a  treatment  not  found  elsewhere),  the  details  of  the  pilasters 
themselves,  the  fretted  base  and  siirbase,  interchanged  from  some  in 
the  Powel  ballroom,  are  all  too  similar  to  those  of  the  Philadelphia 
example  for  this  similarity  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  treat- 
ment of  mantel  and  overmantel  in  the  chimneypiece  proper,  which  is 
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Photograph  by  Philip  B.    Wallace 
Figure   6.     Detail   of   the   Cohnice   of   the   Powel   Ballrcom 


Figure     7.     Fret     from     Swan's     "Designs     in 

Architecture" 
From    Which    the    One    in    the    Cornice    of    the 
Powel   Ballroom  was   Simplified   by  Substitution 
of    a    Lozenge    for    the    Leafage 


Figure     8.     Motive     from     Swan's     "Designs,"     Volume     II, 

Plate  33 

Followed    in    the    Frieze   of    the   Powel    Ballroom 


unlike  that  of  the  Powel  ballroom,  is  none  the  less  closely  related  to 
work  in  the  Powel  house,  being  a  simplified  version  of  the  less  pre- 
tentious chimneypiece  of  the  back  parlor  (Figure  3).  Clearly  Will- 
iam Corbit  took  the  Powel  house,  representing  the  latest  fashion  of 
the  American  metropolis,  as  his  model.  This  room  now  illuminates 
the  original  by  reflection,  and  enables  us  to  complete  its  reconstruc- 
tion in  imagination  before  it  is  undertaken  in  the  Museum. 

Around  the  Powel  ballroom  are  several  elaborate  frets,  of  the 
sort  which  Swan  was  the  first  to  illustrate  extensively  in  his  "De- 
signs" of  1757.  The  fret  at  the  base  (Figure  4)  is  identical  with  one 
on  Plate  30  (Figure  5).  Those  in  the  cornice  (Figure  6)  are  adapted 
from  other  plates  by  the  omission  of  the  foliage.  The  one  on  the  face 
comes  from  Plate  40   (Figure  7)  ;  the  one  on  the  under  side,  from 
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Plate  32  or  58.    The  carving  of  the  frieze,  of  which  traces  are  clearly 
visible  in  Figure  6,  is  derived  from  a  motive  shown  on  Plate  33  of 


Figure    9.     Manteltiece    from    the    Powel    Ballroom 
In    the   Pennsylvania    Museum 


Figure    10.     A    Mantel    from    Swan's    "British    Architect" 
The     Model     for    the     Ballroom    Mantel     in     the     Powel     House 

Volume  II  (Figure  8)  :  The  treatment  of  dentils  (the  little  project- 
ing blocks  under  a  cornice)  as  a  fret  is  a  feature  first  shown  by  Swan 
in  his  "Designs"  of  1757.    It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Powel  house,  in 
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the  cornices  of  the  stair  hall  and  back  parlor,  of  the  ballroom  mantel 
and  of  the  overmantel  in  the  back  parlor. 

The  mantelpiece  of  the  ball  room,  with  its  long  consoles  (Figure 
9),  is  derived  chiefly  from  Plate  XLVIII  of  Swan's  1745  volume 
(Figure  10).  The  garland  of  Swan's  center  panel  is  transferred  to 
the  two  side  panels,  and  the  center  filled  with  one  of  the  fables  of 
Aesop,  then  so  popular  in  the  versions  of  La  Fontaine — the  dog  and 


Figure  11.     Detail  of  Carving  from   Swan 

Followed     in    the    Mantelpieces    of    the    Powel     Ballroom    and     the     Great 

Chamber    at    Mount    Pleasant 

the  bone.  The  carving  of  the  architrave  moulding  is  slightly  simpli- 
fied from  the  enlarged  detail  given  on  Plate  LI  of  the  same  volume 
(Figure  11).  Broken  pediments  similar  to  those  of  the  overmantel 
and  door  caps,  as  revealed  by  the  traces  behind  the  Victorian  wall- 
paper, are  shown  on  Plates  23,  25,  26  and  27  of  Volume  I  of  the 
"Designs." 

The  chimneypiece  of  the  back  parlor  (Figure  3),  with  short 
consoles  in  the  frieze,  is  based  on  such  designs  as  those  in  Plates  LIV 
and  LV  of  the  same  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Powel  house, 
like  the  other  houses  to  follow,  shows  considerable  freedom  in  the 
composition  of  the  elements.  The  treatment  of  whole  rooms  is  not  like 
that  of  any  of  the  whole  rooms  figured  by  Swan.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  survival  of  features  of  an  earlier  type,  such  as  the  projecting 
chimney-breast  of  the  ballroom,  with  its  pilasters,  which  no  longer 
occur  in  any  of  Swan's  plates.  The  unconscious  blending  of  older 
elements  with  the  new  and  fashionable  style — a  characteristic  or 
Colonial  work — is  done  with  admirable  taste  and  feeling. 

The  parlor  of  the  Stamper  house  (Figure  12)  likewise  reveals 
its  derivation  from  Swan.  This  is  most  obvious  in  the  rounding  of 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  narrow  panels,  which  appear  in  Plate  26 
of  Volume  II  of  the  "Designs"  (Figure  13).  The  mantelpiece  is  of 
the  type  already  familiar  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  Powel  house ;  the 
overmantel,  with  its  ornaments  and  pendant  festoons,  is  close  to  the 
treatment  of  a  panel  on  Plate  29  (Figure  14).  The  carved  frieze  of 
the  doors  repeats  a  motive  occurring  several  times  on  Plates  30  to 
32.  The  elements  of  the  cornice,  including  the  little  console  without 
a  lower  spiral,  are  also  of  types  characteristic  of  Swan. 

At  Mount  Pleasant  the  relation  to  Swan's  designs  is  less  obvious 
but  still  unmistakable.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the  pierced  acan- 
thus leaves,  unsymmetrical  and  oppositely  curved,  of  the  brackets 
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of  the  parlor  chimneypiece  (Figure  15).  These  are  shown  on  Plate  L 
of  the  1745  volume  (Figure  16),  with  the  same  spiral  turn  of  the 
point  of  the  leaf  which  is  an  earmark  of  Swan's  foliage.  The  over- 
mantel-frame of  the  great  chamber  upstairs  (Figure  17)  has  the 
scrolls  which  appear  in  a  similar  position  on  Plate  24  of  Swan's 


Photograph    by   Philip    B.    Wallace 
Figure    12.     Paklor   of   the    Stamper    (Blackwell)    House,    Pine    Street 

Volume  III.  Two  variants  of  Swan's  fretted  dentils  appear.  The 
rich  rocaille  finial  is  of  a  type  very  characteristic  of  Swan.  One  ver- 
sion of  it,  not  dissimilar,  occurs  on  Plate  36,  likewise  in  conjunction 
with  square  rosettes  at  the  corner  of  the  panel  (Figure  18).  The 
overmantel  at  Mount  Pleasant  is  a  free  blending  of  several  such 
motives.  When  it  is  realized  that  only  in  Swan  were  then  available 
any  large  details  of  such  unfamiliar  carving,  this  derivation  becomes 
unquestionable. 

As  the  earliest  of  the  group  so  far  discussed.  Mount  Pleasant 
does  not  show  the  rocaille  ornament  throughout.  It  has  the  same 
combination  of  features  found  in  the  interior  work  executed  at  the 
old  State  House  (Independence  Hall)  in  1753  and  1754.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  lower  hall,  especially  of  the  cornice,  follows  that  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  State  House,  based  on  the  designs  of  Gibbs;  the 
details  elsewhere  are  from  Swan,  like  those  of  the  lower  stairway  of 
the  State  House.  Since  the  carving  there,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Horace  Wells  Sellers,  the  careful  student  of  its  records,  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  Samuel  Harding,  it  is  a  possibility  that  Harding 
was  also  employed  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Harding  did  not  advertise, 
and  as  yet  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  emphasized  again  that  the  Philadelphia 
woodwork  shows  much  freedom  in  the  adontion  and  modification  of 
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Figure    13.     A    Room    fhom    Sivan's    "Designs" 
The    Panels    With   Their    Carved    Ends    Furnished    the    Model    for   Those   of    the    Stamper 

Parlor 


Figure    14.     Design    from    Swan,    a    Suggestion    for    the    Overmantel 
OF  THE   Stamper   Parlor 
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Figure    15.     Parlor    Chimneypiece    at    Mount    Pleasant 


Figure  16.     Detail  of  a  Mantel  from   Swan's   "British   Architect" 

The    Carved    Brackets    Furnished    the    Models    for   Those   of    the    Parlor   at 

Mount   Pleasant 


ornamental  motives  derived  from  the  handbooks.  We  never  find,  as 
at  Annapolis,  or  in  the  Jeremiah  Lee  house  at  Marblehead,'  whole 
chimneypieces  or  elaborate  features  which  reproduce  the  engraved 
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Figure  17.     Overmantel  of  the  Great  Chamber  at  Mount  Pleasant 


Figure    18.     Details    from    Swan's    "Designs" 
With    Suggestions    for    the    Carving    of    the    Great    Chamber    at    Mount    Pleasant 

plates  line  for  line.  Clearly  a  carver  or  perhaps  several  carvers  in 
Philadelphia  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  vocabulary  of  the  style, 
and,  taking  departure  from  the  books,  could  go  on  to  new  creation. 

FisKE  Kimball 


*  Cf,  Kimball,  "Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies,"  Figures 
90-93. 
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Figure     1 
Plain    Simple    Cord — Silk 
French,    late    18th    century 


Figure    2 

Plain     Compound     Cord — Silk 

French,    18th    century 


Figure    3 

Plain    Compound    Cord — Silk 

French,     18th    century 


Figure   4 

Piain     Compound     Cord — Silk 

Italian.     17th    century 


WEAVES  IN  HAND-LOOM  FABRICS 

II.    Cord  Weaves 

a.     Simple  Cord 

Under  the  second  main  head  in  the  classification  of  hand-loom 
fabrics  are  the  cords.  These  ribbed  fabrics  are  woven  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  cloths,  the  warp  and  weft  threads  passing  over  and 
under  each  other  alternately.  The  distinction,  however,  is  that  in  a 
cloth  the  intersecting  threads  are  approximately  the  same  size,  while 
in  a  cord  they  differ  considerably  and  the  fine  threads  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  closely  woven  around  the  coarse  ones — which  lie  straight — • 
that  they  entirely  conceal  them. 

A  simple  cord  has  only  one  warp  and  one  weft:  a  heavy 
weft  covered  by  a  fine  warp  may  form  horizontal  ribs,  as  in 
grosgrain  and  poplin ;  or  the  warp  may  be  coarse  and  the  weft  fine  so 
that  the  ribs  are  vertical  and  only  the  weft  threads  can  be  seen,  as  in 
rep,  but  such  vertical  ribs  are  rarely  found  in  old  fabrics.  A  simple 
cord  may  be  plain,  when  the  ribbing  is  regular,  or  fancy,  with  irreg- 
ular ribbing.  Diagonal  ribbing,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  classed 
as  cord,  because  it  occurs  only  in  fabrics  of  twill  weave. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  designs  of  stripes  were  widely 
used;  different  coloured  stripes  may  be  woven  in  a  cord,  as  in  the 
fragment  in  Figure  1  where  fine  warp  threads  of  blue,  white,  and 
pink,  cover  a  coarse  white  weft.  Like  cloths,  cords  may  be  printed 
or  painted,  as  for  example  the  resist  printed  linen  cord  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  Bulletin  for  May,  1925.  Fab- 
rics of  cord  weave  have  sometimes  been  painted  to  imitate  tapes- 
tries, the  rib  of  the  cord  reproducing  the  heavy  warp  of  tapestry 
weave.  It  may  even  be  that  the  idea  of  weaving  ribbed  fabrics  was 
suggested  by  the  cord  effect  in  tapestry.  The  cord  weave  certainly 
came  into  general  use  much  later  than  cloth,  twill,  o;r  satin  ;  it  is  rarely 
found  before  the  sixteenth  century,  although  one  example  from  the 
thirteenth  century  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Its  popularity  steadily  increased  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  at  the  present  day  innumerable  ribbed  fabrics  are 
woven. 

b.     Compound  Cord 

A  compound  cord  has  a  main  warp  and  weft  of  cord  weave  and 
extra  warps  or  wefts,  or  both,  for  figuring  or  backing.  It  is  said  to  be 
plain  when  the  ribbing  of  the  main  weave  is  regular,  and  fancy  when 
it  is  irregular. 

The  extra  warp  or  weft  may  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground 
weave  and  may  float — that  is,  run  free  and  not  be  interwoven  with 
any  other  threads — for  short  distances  over  the  face  of  the  fabric 
to  form  a  design.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  armure;  it  is  illus- 
trated by  details  from  two  French  fabrics  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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a  period  when  this  weave  was  very  popular.  The  leaf  and  rosebud 
design  in  Figure  2  is  of  floating  weft  threads  which  are  the  same  yel- 
low as  the  background.  In  the  other  example,  Figure  3,  a  blue  warp 
floats  on  a  blue  ground  and  forms  a  design  of  fanciful  flowers,  each 
flower  in  its  own  frame  of  leaves. 

The  fragment  in  Figure  5  dates  from  the  period  of  Chinese  influ- 
ence on  French  design ;  it  is  of  the  same  type  of  weave,  but  with  the 
pattern  in  an  extra  weft  of  white  on  a  pink  ground.  A  huge  bird 
perched  in  a  tree  seems  to  be  warning  a  rabbit,  nibbling  on  the 
ground  beneath,  of  impending  danger  from  a  hunter  who  approaches 
stealthily.  A  moire  design  appears  in  the  background.  This  watered 
effect  is  found  more  often  in  cords  than  in  cloths ;  it  is  produced  after 
the  weaving  is  completed  by  passing  two  dampened  pieces  of  the 
fabric  face  to  face  between  two  hot  cylinders,  so  that  the  ribbing  of 
one  compresses  irregularly  the  ribbing  of  the  other.  The  pattern 
illustrated  in  Figure  4  is  woven  with  an  extra  red  silk  weft  on  a  cord 
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Plain    Compound    Cord— Silk 

Spanish,    18th    century 

ground  of  white  silk  warp  and  weft.  The  flowers  with  curved  stems 
and  the  small  scrolled  leaves,  reversed  in  alternating  rows,  are  typical 
of  seventeenth  century  designs. 

The  silks  shown  in  Figures  6  and  7  have  an  extra  warp  as 
well  as  an  extra  weft  and  are  so  woven  that  the  pattern  is  reversed 
on  the  back,  as  in  double  cloth.  The  design  of  strawberries  and  blos- 
soms in  Figure  6  is  of  the  seventeenth  century  also  and  the  piece  is 
of  Spanish  provenance.     It  is  woven  in  an  extra  warp  and  weft  of 
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white  silk  on  a  plain  cord  ground  of  grey-blue  warp  threads  covering 
a  purple  weft ;  no  purple  shows,  however,  as  the  heavy  weft  is  hidden 
by  the  fine  warp.  The  fine  threads,  therefore,  chiefly  determine  the 
colour  of  a  cord  as  they  are  the  only  ones  intended  to  be  visible.  The 
design  in  Figure  7  is  also  Spanish,  but  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
very  elaborate:  a  small  crenellated  turret,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
stands  beside  an  unfinished  or  perhaps  ruined  gateway.  A  large  tree, 
bearing  a  variety  of  gigantic  fruit  and  leaves,  overshadows  these 
buildings.  As  in  the  other  example  the  plain  cord  weave,  of  lavender 
silk  warp  and  weft,  makes  a  background  for  a  white  design  in  the 
extra  warp  and  weft. 

Cloth  and  cord  being  woven  in  the  same  way  might  well  be  placed 
in  one  class,  but  they  differ  so  materially  in  appearance  and  in  his- 
tory that  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  make  two  divisions.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  two  other  classifications,  twill  and  satin,  which  will  next 
be  considered.  ^^^^^  Andrews  Reath. 


NOTES 

The  plans  for  the  memorial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Joseph 
Pennell,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Print  Club, 
have  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  has  been  postponed  until 
October. 

Mount  Pleasant,  the  finest  of  the  old  houses  of  Fairmount  Park, 
built  in  1761,  is  being  restored  under  the  supervision  of  the  Museum, 
with  the  generous  help  of  Charles  H.  Ludington.  Through  the  co-op- 
eration of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial,  headed  by  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  loans  of  the  finest 
Philadelphia  Chippendale  furniture  have  been  secured,  and  the  house 
is  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  under  the  care  of  the  Museum,  from 
July  1st  to  November  1st. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  Mount  Pleasant  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  engraved  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England, 
from  the  remarkable  collection  of  Howard  Reifsnyder,  will  be  held 
in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Museum. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park 
the  major  part  of  the  William  L.  Elkins  and  George  W.  Elkins  col- 
lections will  be  shown  in  Memorial  Hall  during  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 
while  the  Elkins  Gallery  at  the  new  Museum  is  temporarily  closed  on 
account  of  constructive  work. 

An  important  loan  of  some  forty  pieces  of  American  furniture 
has  been  received  by  the  Museum  from  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan.  It 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  the  latter  part  of  June  for  an  indefinite 
period.  A  description  of  this  furniture  will  be  undertaken  at  another 
time. 

The  article  of  Jonathan  Gostelowe  in  the  March  Bulletin  should 
have  borne  the  signature  of  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute   $100   a  year. 

Conti-ibuting  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

PRIVILEGES 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  The  Elements  of  Architecture  for  Interior 
Decorators,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock,  beginning 
October  1. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  Furniture:  Its  Historic  Development,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  30. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  given  by  Ed- 
ward Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock, 
beginning  September  28. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Eeport  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

Change  of  Address:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  Mem- 
bers are  earnestly  requested  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to 
the  Secretary,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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